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ON DESIGN IN ART NEEDLEWORK. 





Fig. 1. 



HERE are, roughly speaking, two 
modes of treating natural forms 
in embroidery. That most suit- 
able for beginners, and most 
easily adapted to small pieces of 
work, is what may be termed 
the natural treatment, where 
conventionalism is carried no 
further than is rendered neces- 
sary by the nature of the materials and the size and 
shape of the space to be filled. The other treatment 
is of a more severe kind ; in it certain natural forms 
are taken as a basis, and from them a design of a 
more or less formal character is worked out. In this 
style beautiful patterns may be made, and it is very 
effective where a certain defined space has to be filled ; 
but a large knowledge and practice of the principles of 

design are required in 
order to attain any de- 
gree of success ; the 
lines and curves must be 
guided by a clear idea of 
what is to be done ; 
they should be free and 
strong ; no weak or 
loose lines can be al- 
lowed ; each part must 
be determined by its 
relation to the whole, 
and a perfect balance of 
all be preserved. 

The most severe con- 
ventional treatment is 
that which reduces the 
design to a mere symbol for the flower intended, as 
in the heraldic rose and fleur-de-lys, which, in their 
traditional forms, preserve only the abstract lines 
of the flower. Sometimes this extreme conventional 
treatment is employed merely as a sign of vegetable 
life, as occasionally in old stained glass, where it is 
used to signify that the action took place out of doors. 
In early needlework this archaic treatment is to be 
found, and is there perfectly appropriate, but with our 
improved appliances it is now scarcely permissible, ex- 
cept where a certain space is left in a geometrical pat- 
tern, better filled by some symbol of vegetable life than 
by any closer adherence to nature ; or in applied work, 
where the thickness of the material hinders more deli- 
cate treatment. 

Taking for granted that flowers and leaves are the 
most suitable objects for embroidery, we shall find that 
the simplest flowers are the best, as they are those 
which can be most fully expressed by the fewest lines 

if in outline, and with 
the fewest shades if in 
color. It will be ob- 
vious that double flow- 
ers are not suitable ; 
we must be content to 
embroider wild roses, 
with their few distinct 
petals and well-marked 
centres, leaving to the 
painter the noble 
Gloire de Dijon with 
its multitude of folded 
leaves and subtle gra- 
dations of color. Not 
only should the flowers 
be single, but also of 
simple form ; what are called old-fashioned flowers are, 
as a rule, the best ; some of our favorite garden flowers 
are spoiled by over-cultivation, and exotics are usually 
too complex in form to be rendered with the ease which 
is so essential to our art. 

In order to gain any proficiency in designing, careful 
studies from nature, of flowers and leaves, buds and 
seed-vessels in various positions, should be made, and 
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when a thorough acquaintance with natural forms has 
been gained, designs may be constructed from these 
drawings. Such practice will lead to a right percep- 
tion as to what detail must be dispensed with and what 
retained. Some experience also as to what is and what 
is not practicable with the needle must also be ac- 
quired before a satisfactory design can be made. At 
first we are nearly certain to err by attempting too 
much. For instance, the crimped petals of the iris, 
or the jagged edges of the Chinese pink, must be in 
some measure simplified even in the 
most careful drawing, and thus 
made more easy to reduce again 
from the drawing to the point of 
simplicity required by the needle. 
In some flowers the crinkled edges 
must be entirely left out, as in the 
pansy, where it is better to take the 
general curve and shape of the 
petal than to attempt the little ir- 
regularities that are not essential 
to its character. Where they are 
essential, as in the pink, they ought to be suggested. 

As the object of household decoration is to make our 
rooms pleasant places of rest, a certain breadth and 
repose should be aimed at in our work ; all sense of 
fatigue should be avoided. This must be done by be- 
ing careful not to crowd the design with detail, even 
though we may be tempted to do so by our command 
of materials and of the requisite time and patience. 
The flowers composing a design should not overlap 
each other too much, for as there is no shadow, the re- 
lief is necessarily so low that a sense of crowding and 
confusion is very easily produced. The appearance of 
ease must be produced, not only by the expression of 
freedom in the design and facility in carrying it out, but 
also by the obviousness of the intention. Detail should 
be kept subordinate to the design viewed as a whole, 
and should rather be discovered by degrees than be 
apparent at the first glance ; if this be not attended to, 
the general effect of the design will 
be lost, and confusion instead of 
unity will be the result, Be temper- 
ate, therefore, in detail ; a thorn 
here and there on a rose stem will be 
enough to suggest the thorny char- 
acter of roses, nor is it needful to 
make more than a few of the serra- 
tions on the leaves ; to do more 
would be to lose the outline, which, 
of all things, must be preserved dis- 
tinct. 

In drawing a leaf, observe care- 
fully its distinguishing characteristics, first as to its 
general shape, then its growth, whether .upright or 
drooping ; then as to detail of form, whether it be ser- 
rated or not ; if it be, whether finely or coarsely. If 
the notches be very fine, the edges may be left quite 
smooth in working ; but if they be large and regular, 
they should be represented, though not in their full 
number, so as merely to suggest the fact. Fig. i shows 
a bramble leaf carefully drawn from nature ; Fig. 2 
shows the same leaf sufficiently modified in its details to 
be embroidered without losing its character ; it might 
be still further conventionalized if the nature of the 
material or the character of the 
design required it. 

There is another truth that is 
often neglected, yet which may 
be expressed without risk of 
over-multiplying detail — that is, 
the junction of the leaf and the 
stalk. This should never be over- 
looked if the design be meant for 
outline work, in which, being 
without the help of color, we 
should more fully insist upon truth 
of line. It should be clearly shown whether the junction 
be effected by a lobe (as in Fig. 3), or without (as in 
Fig. 4), or if there be no clear leaf-stalk at all (as in 
Fig. 5). Also, pains should be taken to finish off the 
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stalks carefully ; there are various ways of doing this 
(see Figs. 3, 4, and 5). It is in these little matters that 
truth and life may be preserved without risk of con- 
fusion, and they help to secure a satisfactory result. 

Many instances could be named of glaring inaccura- 
cies to be met with in patterns and decorations — such 
as a strawberry leaf attached to a carnation flower, a 




Fig. 6. 

poppy bud opening at the wrong end, or a convolvulus 
furnished with tendrils. Observation and intelligence 
will always secure us from mistakes such as these, 
which are inadmissible as against nature. Departures 
from nature should never be made through ignorance ; 
to conventionalize is not to depart from nature, it is but 
to select and use the forms and detail necessary and 
suitable for our purpose. If we cannot tell the whole 
truth, let us at least tell no falsehood. 

A little practice in simple flower forms will soon give 
confidence enough to make more formally arranged 
patterns, and, as a first step in that direction, some 
flower, say the honeysuckle, or the rose, maybe twisted 
and turned artfully so as to fill the required space, still 
preserving its natural characteristics. It must be re- 
membered that however conventionally the flower is 
treated, its general characteristics must always be pre- 
served. For instance, it would be against all truth to 
twist into running scrolls the stiff sunflower or the up- 
right sword-lily ; their stiff and upright character should 
rather be insisted upon than hinted at : if grace be the 
object, a more pliant flower can easily be chosen. 

The daisy-shaped flowers are all good for embroidery ; 
being clear and well-defined, they require but little con- 
ventionalizing. In arranging them — the sunflower, for 
instance— the petals need not be stiffened into a geo- 
metrical star, unless the flowers are to be associated 
with some scroll-work that demands rigid treatment. 
In nature, the sunflower petals are too long to stand 
out evenly round the black disk ; this tendency to droop 
should be just indicated here and there in the design 
(see Fig. 6). 

The daffodil and nar- 
cissus, and the lily tribes, 
work extremely well ; so 
do the primrose, potentil- 
la, and wild rose. There 
are also many berries that 
make beautiful combina- 
tions with their blossoms 
and leaves, as the bram- 
ble, cherry, etc. There is 
no need for a full list ; so 
soon as the task for de- 
signing has become fa- 
miliar it will be known at 
a glance whether a flower 

be likely to be effective or not, and it will be found that the 
simplest flowers fulfil most completely the requirements 
of the art. 

In designs for filled-in embroidery, the vacant spaces 
should be larger than they need be for outline work, 
especially if the work is to be done in crewels, for the 
substance of the wool fills up the spaces, and contracts 
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the material a little ;. so that a design which looks a lit- 
tle bald on paper will prove sufficiently handsome when 
worked. 

Designs for outline work may be closer in arrange- 
ment ; they should be very carefully drawn, as all the 
beauty of outline work consists in its grace and truth of 
form. This style, by allowing more grace, allows also 
in some respects more naturalism ; but no attempt at 

roundness of form should 
be made, beyond what 
can be attained by sim- 
ple curves without shad- 
ing. Such details as the 
junction of leaf and stalk 
and the correct veining 
of the leaves should be 
insisted on. The careful 
drawing of leaf -veins im- 
parts life and curvature 
to an outline that other- 
wise has no meaning. 
Fig. 7 shows a leaf of the 
common scarlet poppy 
conventionalized for working in outline without veins ; 
Fig. 8 shows the same leaf with the veins added. It 
will be seen how much life and vigor depend on this 
simple veining. 

In designing a border, it must be taken into consid- 
eration whether it be intended for a horizontal or a per- 
pendicular position. In some cases, of course, the up- 
right arrangement will run no risk of being used hori- 
zontally, in others there is less certainty. There are 
borders which may be used either way, and there are 
others which, at first sight, seem as if they might be 
used indiscriminately, but after a little study are found 
to be more suitable for one. position than the other. 

Borders designed for a horizontal position, and com- 
posed of upright sprigs, single or grouped, require a 
line or two below, serving to keep them together ; with- 
out this they look disjointed, and each sprig is too 
independent of the rest. It is not necessary for the 
flowers to spring from this line, which has the same 
controlling power whether they touch it or not. Should 
the sprigs be large, a single line is not enough ; a 
series of lines should be arranged. These will balance 
the composition, giving weight to the lower part, and 
making a pleasing opposition of line. As stated in a 
' previous article (see July number) chain-stitch may be 
used very effectively in the horizontal lines, such as we 
have recommended as a base for single flowers to spring 
from, or for enclosing a narrow border. For these 
two last purposes a good effect may be made 
by enclosing an arrangement of short diagonal and 
perpendicular lines between horizontal ones. Sugges- 
tions for these may often be found on Oriental china, 
where some rich-looking border proves on examination 
. to be only a few long and short lines skilfully arranged. 
We insert a few specimens by way of example (see 

F ^. 9). 

Scroll borders also are often improved by a line on 
each side ; it is not an unvarying necessity, but in many 
cases a great improvement. Sometimes the effect is 
obtained by the scroll or border being worked on a 
narrow piece of material, and then sewn on to some 
other stuff of a different shade ; in this case the enclos- 
ing lines are obtained by the limit of the material on 
which the border is worked. 

It is often necessary to enlarge flowers, such as the 
daisy and primrose, beyond their natural size ; this is 
no sin against truth or good taste, so long as regard is 
had to their proportion to each other when grouped. 
If a sunflower is reduced to a size suitable for the 
space at command, it must not be associated with daf- 
fodils enlarged to fit the same place ; their relative pro- 
portions must be maintained, or an unnatural appear- 
ance is the result. . 

Good conventional work. is always truthful, and yet it 
ought always to maintain a certain reticence, which 
may occasionally amount to a severe reserve, by the 
expression only of the most general features. Reti- 
cence there should always be, allowing no extravagance 
or Waste, no useless or superfluous lines. 

Hitherto we have only spoken of flower-forms for 
embroidery, but there are other natural forms which 
can be associated with them. Birds and butterflies are 
often most effective ; they give animation to the design, 
and are useful aids in the general composition, as they 
m ay be placed where they are necessary for the balance 
of the design, or for relief in color, which it would be 
difficult to attain by other means. Butterflies are es- 
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pecially appropriate, as from their variety of size and 
color, they can be made to harmonize with almost any 
grouping of flowers. We should avoid mixing birds 
or butterflies of one climate 
with flowers peculiar to an- 
other. 

Ribbon twisted or knotted 
round the stems of flowers, or 
tying up garlands, makes also 
a pleasant variety, but requires 
experience and judgment in 
its use. Care shquld be taken 
not to twist the ribbon into 
impossible bows, nor to allow 
it to hang in too wavy and 
straggling lines. 

Vases can also be occasion- 
ally introduced ; they are best 
represented by some material 
laid on, or else worked in 

lines only, giving the outline and the pattern on it, as 
in a pencil drawing without shading. 



treatment of the golden storks, which are in flat shapes 
of plain gold. Any attempt to give the varied colors 
and shapes of the clouds would have interfered with 
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JAPANESE NEEDLEWORK. 



The beauties of Japanese needlework are, like those 
of other art-work from that wonderful land, very far 
from being rightly understood here by more than a few ; 
and though a wave of fashion has swept numberless ob- 
jects of Japanese art into this country, their real merits 
are as yet but little appreciated. It must be remem- 
bered that Japanese work, like our own, to be good, 
must conform to the rules of art ; and also that, without 
knowing the nature of the objects represented, we are 
apt to call objects strange and barbarous which are 
often conventionalisms and symbols; meaningless to us 
simply because we do not possess the key. Here the 
caution against rash copying needs repetition. It is in 
great measure to unintelligent imitation of the Japanese 
that we owe some of the extraordinary productions of 
the last few years. These show only one, and that 
one of the least important, of the characteristics of good 
art — originality, and the only emotion they excite in 
the beholder is the not very elevated one of amazement. 

The best specimens of Japanese needlework are the 
cloths used as covers for the presents given by persons 
paying visits of ceremony ; these cloths are not given 
with the presents they cover, but are family heirlooms, 
and good specimens are rarely seen in this country. 
The white birds on a black satin ground, so often met 
with, are done for the. American market ; they have 
many merits, but are far inferior to the work done by „ 
the Japanese for their own honor and delight. Some 
rare pieces we have seen lately were excellent ; the 
grounds are satin, of the deep soft blue of a summer 
night, and the leading colors of the embroidery are 
gold, pale blue, and white. Another piece we will de- 
scribe in detail, as it gives a good idea of Japanese ex- 
cellences of design and arrangement. The ground is 
scarlet moreen ; of a bright scarlet, yellow enough to 
harmonize with the gold that forms the principal color 
in the embroidery. The subject is a long flight of 
storks, the sacred bird — not less than eighty of them are 
flying upwards in a zigzag line, the angles of which are 
very carefully studied, from the bottom to the top of 
the picture. Most of these storks are in white silk, the 
direction of the stitches giving much of their form ; 
they are picked out with black, and there is a little pale 
pink or pale yellow-green in their beaks and legs. A 
few of them, perhaps one fourth, are worked all in 
gold, representing the birds in shadow, or seen against 
the light, and these have little or no detail. Each bird 
is distinct, separately drawn, and having his own ex- 
pression, mode of flight, and position in the line. The 
rest of the space is filled by horizontal bars of gold of 
varying widths, and groups of fan-stitches also in gold ; 
these seem to indicate the flat sunset clouds, and the 
tops of the distant trees passed over by the storks in 
their flight. 

We have specially described this piece of needlework 
because it so truly conforms to the rules of the art, and 
exhibits the greatest richness, delicacy, and elaboration 
within the strict limits of needlework. There is no 
shading, but the forms of the storks are accurately ex- 
pressed by the direction of the stitches as well as by 
the color. The detail is abundant where the storks are 
in light, and is expressed by the varied and manageable 
silks. The truth that color and detail are lost when 
objects are seen against the light is recognized in the 
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the effect of the storks, which are the motive of the 
whole, so their horizontal character and varying widths 
are the truths chosen for representation. So with the 
trees : a few fan-stitches just express their multitude, 
their rounded lines against the sky, and the way in 
which each tree springs from its own centre ; other de- 
tails, such as color, shadow, variety, roundness, etc., 
are beyond the limits of the needlework, and are wisely 
let alone. N 



LACE ALBUMS. 



With the revived interest in lace-making, it is be- 
coming the fashion with those who are so fortunate as 
to possess rare specimens of old lace to collect them in 
books. A very neat and convenient way of arranging 
the scraps is adopted by one lady who has a beautiful col- 
lection : There is a plain leather case into which books 
are fitted ; on one side of each leather-covered book is 
stamped in gold a number, and the arrangement of 
lace, thus : I. Miscellaneous. II. Points de l'Aiguille. 
III. Cutwbrk and Drawnwork and Macrame. IV. 
Flemish and French Pillow Lace ; V. English and Ital- 
ian. On the first page of each is a neat index of the 
contents of each volume. No. I. contained scraps from 
all parts of the world. The books are as thin as can 
be conveniently made, and every scrap of lace is first 
tacked on to colored paper, and then neatly gummed on 
to the page ; a flap to the outer case falls over the 
backs of the books when all in, and is fastened by a lit- 
tle padlock and key ; there is a strap at the top, so that 
the case can be carried in the hand. 

The following suggestions for showing lace speci- 
mens to the best advantage are adapted from The 
Queen Lace Book : 

The desirable length of lace specimens for a collec- 
tion is regulated by the pattern, the whole of which 
ought to be shown. Eight inches are, with very few 
exceptions, sufficient for this purpose ; in many cases 
four or six inches. The specimens can be mounted on 
silk or canvas, cloth, or velvet ; but black glazed paper 
of good quality answers by far the best, and shows both 
workmanship and design to the greatest advantage. 
Silk and canvas grease and discolor ; cloth and velvet 
retain the dust. 

The specimen to be mounted is first of all properly 
stretched and trimmed, and then tacked on a piece of 
black glazed paper of suitable size, with stitches short in 
front, and about one inch apart at the back. Too many 
tacking stitches ruffle lace and paper ; a little practice 
will teach how to tack a piece of lace evenly and 
smoothly on to paper. The edges of the paper are 
then cut, not with scissors, but with a sharp penknife 
and rule on a plane of soft wood or stout cardboard, 
leaving a margin around the lace about one quarter of 
an inch wide. 

The specimen so mounted is gummed to a second 
piece of glazed paper — blue for point lace, red for pillow 
lace — overreaching the mount one quarter to one half of 
an inch. Gumming at the corners and at a few points 
between is quite sufficient, and preferable to entire past- 
ing down. Care should be taken to use the gum not 
too fluid, but rather sticky. The specimen is now 
ready to be put in an album. 

The handiest size for a lace album is twelve inches 
by nine and a half inches quarto. Specimens of eight 
inches length and under find space across one page ; 
specimens from eight inches to sixteen inches can be 
put in lengthwise or across two pages. 

In an album of double the size given above speci- 
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mens sixteen inches long can be arranged across one 
page, the shorter scraps in two rows. 

The album should contain leaves of smooth and mod- 
erately stiff mounting board of a gray tint— white being 
objectionable for showing dust stains— the leaves 
should be separated by guards to prevent bulging when 
the album is full. The pressure of the leaves on the 
lace keeps the latter straight and smooth without in- 
jury ; all precautions besides the guards to keep the 
leaves asunder are therefore unnecessary. 

The number of guards between the leaves depends 
on the thickness of the mounted specimens. For medi- 
aeval lace-work, raised points, and heavy pillow laces, 
four guards ; for flat points and fine pillow laces two 
guards will be found sufficient. 

The mounted specimens are gummed to the right- 
hand page of the album ; the left-hand page is used for 
manuscript remarks, engravings, wood-cuts, and pho- 
tographs relating to lace. The specimens on their 
mounts can be framed in with lines in gold, Indian, or 
colored ink, or with ornamental borders ; but the plain 
plan will always show best. The specimens so dis- 
posed can easily be removed and transferred to another 
page by passing a paper-knife under the mount. 

Three sets of albums are desirable for a lace collec- 
tion — one for mediaeval lace-work, one for point lace, 
one for pillow lace. Mediaeval lace-work is best arrang- 
ed in sections relating to workmanship and style of pat- 
tern ; point and pillow lace according to country of 
origin, subdivided into chronological periods of style. 

The outside ornamentation of the album must be left 
to the taste of the collector, but different colors should 
be chosen for the covers of the three sets. 



OBJECTS FOR NEEDLEWORK DECORATION. 



THE various objects which may be rendered dec- 
orative by needlework have to a great extent been 
already mentioned incidentally in previous numbers of 
this magazine ; but there are many still to be named. 
They' are well-nigh numberless, from a mat for the 
coal-box to the most costly hangings ; among the 
rest may be mentioned curtains for doors, windows, 
and bookcases ; chair - covers, cushions, footstools, 
table-cloths, d'oyleys, valances for chimney-pieces, and 
screens of all kinds. The unmeaning fretwork and 
commonplace silk lining of an upright piano may be 
replaced most agreeably by a piece of silk embroid- 
ery. This should be of fine and careful work, for it 
is fully displayed, near the eye, and almost occupies 
the place of a picture. Bell-pulls remain in old-fash- 
ioned houses, and are coming into use again ; they 
have a good effect embroidered on some color that 
goes well with the wall paper or paint of the wainscot. 
Embroidery on linen has as many uses as that on 
cloth or silk. Embroidered linen makes pleasant 
summer chair-covers, hangings for a morning-room 
or bedroom, valances to hang above a washstand, 
and borders for brackets. Afternoon tea table-cloths 
of linen look very well with embroidered ends— towel- 
wise—or bordered all round : outline work is more 
suitable for these than filled-in embroidery, as it will 
bear more frequent washing, especially if done in in- 
grain cotton. The indispensable ever-to-be-renewed 
"tidy" may be made quite a work of art. The 
most convenient material for tidies is linen, embroid- 
ered in various colors, or in monochrome with crewel 
or with filosel. Blue linen decorated with white makes 
a good, useful tidy. 

Outline work on linen is very suitable for bedroom 
hangings ; indeed, in the opinion of good judges, out- 
line work is, as a rule, the best style for curtains and 
such large pieces of work, whatever the material may 
be, though beautiful colored and filled-in work has 
been made for such purposes, and may be made again. 
To this class of work belong mats for the coal-box, 
bath carpets of coarse flannel, summer carriage rugs 
of heavy linen, and the large squares of linen used to 
protect the carpet by open windows. A little bold 
and effective embroidery for borders will make these 
necessaries into pleasant decorations, only they must 
not be too labored, or made too conspicuous. 

There is a class of work that has been favored in all 
ages of needlework— one which will tax the skill of the 
needle-woman and designer perhaps even more than 
curtains— viz., the bed-quilt or coverlet. A quilt means, 
properly speaking, something quilted— i.e., wadded 
and sewn down : very beautiful grounds were made in 
this way, the quilting being sometimes the sole orna- 
ment of the coverlet, and at others serving as a ground on 



which various patterns were worked. In these days, 
and with a decorative end in view, such very elaborate 
work hardly repays the time spent on it ; but the cover- 
let is to be recommended as an excellent object for 
work and for design. Outline work in one color is 
very suitable for this purpose, and a bold formal pat- 
tern looks very handsome. A more flowing and 
branching design, well enclosed in lines and borders, 
will look equally well : the worker's name or mono- 
gram and the date should always be added. Quilts 
are sometimes made with unbleached muslin, used 
^rather as a foundation than as a ground, being nearly 
covered with an applied pattern of leaves and flowers 
in cloth, with the stems worked in crewel, the vacant 
spaces being filled by a very simple diaper. 

For outline work a strong linen makes the best 
ground, with the pattern worked in filosel, as more 
durable than worsted, and also as pleasanter in the 
working. For this purpose, and for any large piece 
of monochrome work, it is necessary to have an abund- 
ant supply of filosel or worsted ; what remains need 
not be wasted, but if there be too little, it is scarcely- 
possible to get it really matched ; the color may ap- 
pear to be the same, but it will have been dyed at 
different times, and washing, or even wear, will de- 
velop a difference that spoils the whole work. 



It is only necessary to observe the rules of art as re- 
gards the design and the coloring, in order to make 
the most inexpensive materials into objects that shall 
be a perpetual delight. 



THE BOSTON SOCIETY OF DECORA TIVE ART. 



The thriving Society of Decorative Art in Boston was 
founded in 1878, mainly through the efforts of MissTick- 
nor. It is conducted on the same plan as the New York 
Society of Decorative Art, and is in correspondence 
with it. Mrs, Lucy R. Read is president, and Mrs. 
Turner Sargent, Mrs. G. Howland Shaw, and Mrs. 
Oliver Peabody, are vice-presidents. The rooms of the 
society in Boylston street— which, thanks to the liberal- 
ity of Mr. J. Huntington Wolcott, are rent-free— are filled 
with most creditable examples of art industry. Notable 
among the objects on exhibition are some table covers, 
in Kensington needlework, hand-made lace of exqui- 
site finish, two panels (in designs of sunjjowers and 
hollyhocks), some Bennett Faience, beautiful pieces of 
Chelsea pottery, a plaque by Mr. Fenety, a gifted young 
artist ; an ebony-framed screen of painted silk, showing 
thistledowns and dandelions, two vases by Miss Annie 
Lee, some of whose work has gone to the Cincinnati 
Decorative Art rooms ; plaques by Miss Shurtleff, and 
Miss L. C. Town, and some excellent carving, in dark 
wood, of Iraceries of flowers and leaves. Besides 
these there is a large ebony cabinet filled with pieces of 
decorated china, some of which are of decided merit. 
The school for painting on porcelain is under the care 
of W. R. Ware, and meets in a room in the Museum 
of Fine Arts. The School of Carving and Modelling has 
a day class and an evening class for young men. The 
School for Art Needlework, which also meets in the 
Museum, during the past year has had a class number- 
ing two hundred and twenty-three, of which forty-five 
were free pupils. 

Nothing seems to be too dainty for household 
linen. Even bath towels are woven with patterns to 
represent colored embroidery. Bed linen is made of 
the very finest texture, and lavishly trimmed with em- 
broidery, lace, and frilling. Ready-made sheets of 
cambric, hem-stitched, are also to be bought. Many 
are scalloped at the edge, while a few of the more 
costly have Madeira work carried entirely around them. 
Some upper sheets are trimmed with insertion and 
lace.. Pillow-cases are still more elaborate ; sometimes 
the owner's monogram is worked in the centre, either 
in crewel or satin stitch, with an open-work design in 
each corner, and further ornamented with Valenciennes 
lace and knots of blue or pink ribbon. Square pillow- 
cases are entirely superseding the old oblong shape. 
The usual size now is about thirty inches square. In 
the elegantly-appointed home of one of the first house 
decorators of the day all the pillows were large and 
square, and very comfortable they proved. Blankets 
are highly ornamental ; many are scalloped at the 
edges, and have a tiny spray of flowers worked -in each 
scallop. Some blankets are edged with colored braids ; 
others are bordered with bands of red or blue ribbon ; 
and, again, some uncommon-looking ones, made of two 
colors, both cross-barred and striped, are bound with 
ribbon. 

Although skilled workers often employ valuable 
materials, yet true art needlework need not be costly. 



What frequently brings good needlework into con- 
tempt is the mistake of filling a room with perpetual 
patterns : carpet and walls are perhaps already orna- 
mented with more or less striking designs, and if we 
embroider every article susceptible of this decoration 
with patterns — however lovely— we shall lose the es- 
sential quality of repose, fatigue the eye, and weary 
the mind. 
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Cincinnati seems to be the .natural home for American 
faience. First we have the McLaughlin ware; then Mrs. 
Plympton produces her artistic pieces in low relief, and now 
T. J. Wheatley, of that city— a mere youth— is doing very 
creditable work in imitation of the Haviland ware. There are a 
few of his pieces at Messrs. Davis Collamore & Co.'s store, 
which are offered for sale at about half the price asked for Havi- 
land or Bennett ware. Two vases, spiritedly decorated with ragged 
wild flowers, are the best specimens, and we advise Mr. Wheatley 
to keep to that style of decoration. His attempts at plaque 
painting are too ambitious. There is something attractive in 
the mere form of a vase which makes its decoration secondary 
to it ; but a painted plaque is a picture or nothing, and to be an 
object worthy of being displayed it must, like any other picture, 
possess absolute artistic merits. 

The' more complicated shapes lor menu cards are being 
abandoned, and the folding tablets and simple cards are growing 
in vogue again, but the ornamentation is as elaborate as ever. 

The latest use of crewels for dress that we have seen is in 
ornamenting coarse grass hats, which, untrimmed, are suitable 
for a bathing costume, and, lightly trimmed with satin, are de- 
lightfully cool and pretty for the garden. 

A dollar invested in Japanese parasols of various sizes will fur- 
nish decoration for several rooms. The parasol generally sold 
for ten cents, minus the stick and ribs, which are easily taken 
out, makes a very pretty cover for a lamp-shade. After the stick 
is pulled out, cut the ribs away, and then cut off enough from the 
top of the parasol to make the opening for the chimney. If the 
cover is too large, cut it down the side, and let the divided parts 
lap over. A larger umbrella inserted stick inward will cover an 
ugly grate ; or if suspended under a chandelier will give a soft 
light for reading by, and produce a pretty effect. A society 
actress, well known for her exquisite taste, was the first to hit 
upon this latter device, and it added much to the picturesqueness 
of her charming little boudoir in Gramercy Park. Again, we 
know a lady who uses, with good effect, the very small-sized 
umbrellas— we have all seen these pretty Japanese toys— to 
cover the large picture-nails in her rooms. 

A set of children's photographs, beautifully colored 
and arranged in a lady's boudoir were seen by the writer the 
other day. There was a bracelet drawn out and painted in 
gold, with three medallions, in each of which was a child's head. 
Over the bracelet was a locket, in which the husband and 
father's head was put, with a bow of ribbon painted at the top, 
as if tying the locket to the background. Above this was il- 
luminated, in ornamental letters in gold and colored gems, 
"'My Jewels," and the whole was in a gilt frame, and the card 
background was painted a pale blue. 

Some novel tennis-party invitation cards show a 
large lily sketched in pen-and-ink, out of which appears a little 
laughing child's head and arms. Each hand has a racquet in it, 
and over its head, on a ribbon which comes from the handle of 
the racquets, is written " tea and tennis." The ribbon is out- 
lined in blue, in the shape of a bow over the child's head, and 
the letters are in gold. Underneath, on the card, is written the 
lady's name and residence, with the usual " at home." Any one 
who is fond of painting flowers and children's heads could ar- 
range lovely cards in this fashion. Some cards have two crossed f 
racquets etched at the top, and the usual invitation form below ; 
sometimes they are all stamped in gold or in color. 

Prettily decorated dinner-cards will be used next season. 
Each gentleman on arrival is handed one. On each card the 
names of the company and the place each member is expected 
to occupy are duly inscribed, and the exact position of the 
special gentleman, and his only, filled in with a color. The 
same card serves for what Mrs. Haweis calls a " vis-a-vis" card, 
for at a glance the holder can see who is at table and where 
they sit. 

A pretty floral arrangement for a dinner-table, for those who 
consider economy and wish to make the most of homely ma- 
terials, consists of two ordinary oval glass dishes of different 
sizes, placed one within the other, and both filled with water. 
In the space between the two there are placed moss and grow- 
ing grasses, with a quantity of cut forget-me-not. The inner 
dish had some water-lilies floating in it. The idea is conveyed 
of a miniature pond and its appropriate vegetation. 

The rage for flowers as a personal decoration is becoming 
absurd. Fans covered with cut blooms seemed incongruous 
enough, but the present Parisian fashion of carrying them on 
the parasol is worse. 



